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Margaret, which had not been returned when her husband
died. It was arranged that it should be the dowry of her
sister Alice who was betrothed to Richard. This created a
further grievance, because Henry retained the Vexin and
would not arrange the marriage; there was an ugly rumour
that he was too fond himself of Alice to give her to his son.
Philip demanded the return both of his sister and of the
Vexin, and to support his demand made a sudden attack upon
Berry and took possession of various towns. Henry and
Richard came to defend it, and a truce for two years was
agreed, Philip remaining in possession of his conquests. Now
he began to court the goodwill of Richard, who visited him
at Paris ; and, since Henry II, whose daughter was married
to Henry the Lion, took the side of the Welfs against the
Emperor, Philip was able to conclude an alliance with the
Emperor against the English king.

The prospect, therefore, was not unfavourable when in Defeat and
1187 the news of the capture of Jerusalem caused an inter- uenry jj
ruption in the development of this policy. For Richard
immediately took the cross; and early in 1188 the arch-
bishop of Tyre persuaded both kings to do the same. Prep-
arations for the crusade were on foot when a dispute between
Richard and Raymond of Toulouse turned into war, and to
avert the threatened fall of Toulouse Philip intervened.
Once more he had to face the combined forces of Henry and
Richard. But his intrigues with Richard had sown the seeds
of distrust between father and son, and Richard was irritated
by his father's delay in recognising him as heir to the throne
and giving Alice to him in marriage, and his jealousy was
aroused by Henry's partiality for John. There was a dram-
atic moment when, at an interview between the two kings,
Richard suddenly left Henry and did homage to Philip.
Together they were more than a match for the ageing Henry.
In 1189 they invaded Maine and seized Le Mans. Henry
capitulated to their terms: he recognised Richard as his
successor, and yielded to Philip the suzerainty over Auvergne
as well as his conquests in Berry. He was a broken man.
The last and worst news for him was that his favourite, John,
had conspired against him, and he died almost immediately
afterwards.

So Henry II was brought low, and a further addition made